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SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  CANNON. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  hill  (H.  H.  No.  4745)  to  provide  against 
the  invasion  of  States,  to  prevent  the  subversion  of  their  authority,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  security  of  elections — 

Mr.  CANNON,  of  Illinois,  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  a  portion  of  my  time,  but  I  have  already  promised  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  all  of  my  time  not  taken  by  myself.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  object 
of  government  is  the  protection  of  the  life,  the  liberty,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  citizen;  and  a  government  that  does  not  give  such  protec¬ 
tion  fails  in  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed,  and  cannot  endure. 
The  compact,  it  may  be  said,  that  exists  between  the  Government 
and  the  citizen  is  that  the  citizen  shall  bear  arms  in  the  common 
defense,  contribute  to  the  revenues,  and  otherwise  perform  his  duties 
toward  the  Government,  and  that  the  Government  in  return  shall 
protect  him  in  every  right  which  he  has  not  surrendered  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  power  to  protect  the  citizen  in 
part  rests  in  the  United  States  and  in  part  in  the  States  ;  but  states 
whenever  the  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  or  gives  power  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  legislate  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  or  the -redress  of  wrongs 
no  cry  of  centralization  should  deter  us  from  doing  our  duty  by  giv¬ 
ing  proper  legislation  in  the  premises ;  and  I  want  to  say  here,  with¬ 
out  disrespect  to  any  gentleman,  that  much  which  has  been  said  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  was  mere  declamation,  consisting  of  glittering 
generalities  and  bitter  denunciation ;  and  it  shall  be  my  object, 
briefly  as  I  must  on  account  of  the  limited  time  I  have  to  address 
the  House,  to  inquire  whether  Congress  has  the  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  enact  the  bill  into  law,  and  whether,  having  the  power, 
it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  securing  fair 
elections  for  members  of  Congress,  guaranteeing  each  State  a  gov¬ 
ernment  republican  in  form,  suppressing  insurrection,  preventing 
invasion,  and  enforcing  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
amendments  of  the  Constitution.  And  let  me  here  state  that  while 
the  proposed  legislation  is  general  in  its  nature,  applying  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  alike,  yet  in  fact  it  is  alleged  to  be  necessary  on 
account  of  the  state  of  society  and  violations  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  designated  by  the  House  as  one  of  a  special 
committee  during  the  present  session  to  proceed  to  the  State  of  Ala- 
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barna  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  concerning  the  condition 
of  alleged  outrages  in  that  State  and  make  report  in  the  premises  to 
the  House.  Prior  to  that  committees  had  been  appointed  to  make 
similar  inquiries  in  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkan¬ 
sas,  all  of  these  committees  have  performed  the  duties  with  which 
they  were  charged,  and  have  made  reports  to  the  House.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  however,  to  fully  understand  the  present  status  of  society  in 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion  and  intelligently  legislate  for  the  same 
without  inquiring  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  present  deplorable 
condition  in  that  portion  of  the*fcountry.  However,  as  the  history  of 
the  country  for  fifteen  years  past  is  fresh  in  our  minds  as  well  as  the 
minds  of  the  people,  a  bare  reference  to  them  will  be  sufficient. 

Prior  to  the  war  labor  in  the  Southern  States  was  largely  per¬ 
formed  by  slaves  and  under  the  direction  of  the  whites,  as  will  be 
recollected.  To  perpetuate  the  system  of  slavery  it  was  necessary 
that  the  slave  should  be  kept  in  ignorance ;  otherwise  he  might  rebel. 
He  was  a  chattel ;  and  there  was  no  valid  marriage  relation  existing 
as  to  him.  He  was  ignorant,  and  in  no  case  could  be  a  witness  in  the 
courts  against  a  white  man,  nor  could  he  acquire  or  hold  property.  The 
result  was  that  his  condition  was  but  little  better  than  that  of  the 
inferior  animals,  and  the  effect  upon  the  superior  race  was  detri¬ 
mental  in  the  highest  degree.  White  labor  was  to  a  certain  extent 
not  considered  honorable,  because  it  came  in  competition  with  slave 
labor.  Many  of  those  who  owned  slaves,  having  almost  absolute 
power  over  them,  became  arrogant  and  aggressive  to  all  who  opposed 
them.  There  was  no  true  freedom  for  many  years  prior  to  the  war 
in  the  slave  States  for  either  the  white  or  black  race.  For  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  system  both  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
were  stricken  down.  The  result  was  that  the  South  was  substantially 
a  unit  as  to  certain  policies  for  years  before  the  rebellion  ;  and  being 
a  unit,  found  a  party  North  strong  enough  to  co-operate  with  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  Government,  the  South  having  a  majority  of  that  party 
and  dictating  its  policies. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  as  enunciated  by  southern 
statesmen  and  acquiesced  in  by  their  northern  allies,  secession  was 
inaugurated,  the  dominant  party  declaring  that  there  was  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  coerce  a  sovereign  State.  After  four  years 
of  war,  the  loss  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  the  flower  of  the 
population  North,  and  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,000,000,  the  armies 
of  the  confederacy  were  overthrown,  slavery  was  abolished,  and  seces¬ 
sion  by  the  force  of  arms  failed.  The  people  of  the  South  had  spent 
their  substance  in  supporting  their  armies  while  attempting  the  life 
of  the  natiou.  Reconstruction  was  had;  for  by  their  own  acts  they 
were  without  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Two  policies  were  open  to  the  United  States  ;  one  was  to  restore  the 
southern  people  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  enable  them  to  recon¬ 
struct  their  State  governments,  and  pardon  their  treason  ;  the  other 
was  to  treat  the  States  South  as  Territories,  governing  them  by  the 
United  States  the  same  as  other  Territories  until  such  time  as  the 
Government  was  satisfied  that  they  could  be  again  restored  with 
safety  to  their  former  relations  as  States. 

The  first  course  was  agreed  upon ;  the  United  States,  however, 
insisting  that  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  by  amendment  of 
the  Constitution ;  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  given  to 
the  negro ;  in  fine,  that  the  thirteenth  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  adopted.  All  this  was  done ;  but  as  reconstruction 
progressed  our  brethren  South  attempted  by  unfriendly  legislation, 
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consisting  of  a  system  of  apprenticeship  and  ingenious  penal  codes,  to 
practically  establish  a  condition  of  servitude  upon  the  part  of  the 
negro  worse  than  that  of  slavery. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  as  the  years  rolled  around  reconstruction 
was  accomplished,  and  the  race  lately  in  slavery  were  admitted  to 
citizenship  and  made  equal  before  the  law  with  other  citizens.  How¬ 
ever,  the  prejudice  against  the  negro  as  a  freeman  and  a  citizen  in 
the  exercise  of  his  rights  as  such,  which  was  born  of  slavery,  still 
existed  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  South,  especially 
as  the  negro,  grateful  to  the  party  under  whose  lead  he  had  been  made 
free,  refused  to  vote  with  the  party  which  had  tried  to  practically 
re-enslave  him  after  the  war.  Under  the  Constitution  they  were  power¬ 
less  to  re-enslave  him  or  abridge  his  right  of  suffrage  by  State  law,  so 
they  undertook  to  do  by  force,  murder,  and  assassination,  with  the  aid 
of  a  secret  society  of  armed  men  known  as  the  Ku-Klux,  indirectly 
that  which  they  could  not  do  directly  ;  in  other  words,  to  practically 
nullify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  and 
the  heart  sickens  when  we  read  the  testimony  taken  in  the  Ku-Klux 
investigation  in  1871  by  a  joint  committee  of  Congress.  The  States 
were  powerless  to  protect  the  freedmen  and  white  republicans,  or, 
having  the  power,  did  not  choose  to  exercise  it  but  Congress,  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution  and  the  amendments,  passed  what 
is  known  as  the  enforcement  and  Ku-Klux  acts,  gave  the  President 
power  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  a  limited  time  as  neces¬ 
sity  might  require ;  and,  thanks  to  proper  legislation  and  an  efficient 
Executive,  the  hand  of  the  murderer  and  assassin  was  for  a  while 
stayed. 

Having  briefly  glanced  at  these  facts,  I  will  refer  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Alabama  at  the  present  time  and  during  the  last  campaign, 
as  well  as  in  other  Southern  States. 

The  majority  of  the  Alabama  Committee  correctly  give  the  status 
of  society  and  political  parties  in  that  State  prior  to  the  late  elec¬ 
tions,  as  follows : 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  recent  election  in  the  State  struggling  for  suprem¬ 
acy  :  First,  the  democratic  party,  composed,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  of  white 
men ;  secondly,  the  republican  party,  composed  largely  of  colored  men,  with  the 
addition  of  a  respectable  number  of  white  men.  The  great  body  of  what  is  usually 
termed  “  society  ”  is  found  in  the  democractic  party,  as  well  as  the  men  of  business 
and  property. 

The  democratic  party  entered  the  contest  with  a  determination  to  “carry  the 
election  at  all  hazards,”  and,  as  the  testimony  plainly  shows,  resorted  to  almost 
every  species  of  intimidation,  violence,  and  ostracism  that  would  conduce  to  that 
result.  Both  white  and  black  men  in  it  were  proscribed  for  the  alleged  reason  that 
they  were  inferior,  incapable,  and  untrustworthy  by  nature  and  in  essence. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  a  contest  were  soon  developed.  One  side  as¬ 
sumed  the  attitude  of  superior  wisdom  and  superior  power,  and  undertook  to  in¬ 
timidate  and  overawe  the  other.  Intolerance  of  political  opinion  became  apparent, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  intolerance  of  action.  When  the  campaign  opened  re¬ 
publicans  in  many  places  could  not  hold  conventions.  They  feared  to  meet  for 
consultation  or  to  hear  addresses.  Candidates  announced  their  intention  not  to 
canvass  their  districts  or  counties,  and  determined  not  to  take  the  risk  of  personal 
safety  to  be  incurred  in  the  presence  of  men  who  threatened  to  overpower  their 
political  opponents,  to  whom  they  applied  the  most  insulting  epithets. 

Republicans  were  denounced  as  common  enemies  of  the  “  white  race,”  whose  sup  - 

Session  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  that  race.  Long  before  the  assem  - 
ing  of  a  convention  of  either  party  in  the  State  the  democratic  newspapers  were 
filled  with  appeals  to  the  white  people  of  the  State  to  stand  as  a  unit  against  the 
advance  of  the  republican  party.  These  appeals  were  founded  upon  pretended 
assumptions  of  republican  aggression,  as  charged  by  democratic  politicians,  in  order 
to  inflame  the  white  men  and  arouse  the  deadliest  of  human  passions.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  press  of  the  State  (see,  for  example,  pages  475,  478,)  teemed  with  accounts  of 
the  negroes  arming  and  drilling  in  order  to  intimidate  the  whites,  and  of  negro 
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military  companies  being  organized  for  the  same  unlawful  purpose.  Careful  and 
pointed  inquiry  upon  this  subject  totally  disproved  every  assumption  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  and  established  the  further  fact  that  not  a  single  negro  militia  company  existed 
or  exists  to-day  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  so  far  as  the  committee  was  able  to 
discover.  Published  in  every  part  of  the  State,  their  truthfulness  vouched  for  by 
seeming  good  authority,  these  incendiary  appeals  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  committee  is  surprised  that  the  result  of  this  teaching  did  not  bring  about  more 
disastrous  consequences.  And  the  committee  believe  that  but  for  the  timely  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Administration  in  Louisiana  affairs  revolutionary  measures  would 
have  been  precipitated  upon  the  people  of  Alabama. 

A  “race  issue  ”  was  thus  forced  upon  the  people  of  the  State,  an  issue  in  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  white  people  were  furiously  aroused  against  the  blacks  and 
all  those  who  saw  fit  to  affiliate  politically  with  them. 

I  have  only  time  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  a  few  witnesses  and 
one  or  two  articles  from  leading  papers  showing  the  temper  of  the 
people  who  determined  to  carry  these  elections  at  all  hazards,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  Wacoochee  Valley,  in 
the  County  of  Lee,  the  freedmen  had  erected  three  churches  which 
they  used  for  the  purpose  of  worship  and  for  school-houses.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  full  and  conclusive  that  designing  men  circulated  false  re¬ 
ports  that  the  negroes  were  about  to  rise,  and  used  that  as  a  pretext 
for  attacking  defenseless  negroes  and  burning  their  churches,  there¬ 
by  hoping  to  so  intimidate  them  as  to  prevent  a  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.  I  read  the  testimony  of  George  Sharp  : 

George  Sharp  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  "What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  ? 

Answer.  I  am  twenty-six  years  of  age.  I  live  now  in  Troup  County,  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  out  of  the  city  of  La  Grange,  Georgia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  I  left  Alabama  the  last  day  of  August  last. 

Q.  What  did  you  leave  the  State  for? 

A.  Because  the  white  men  were  trying  to  kill  me.  They  shot  at  me  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  31st  of  August.  I  lay  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  Sunday  I  left,  staid 
at  Mr.  Cape’s  hoilse,  and.  Monday  morning  I  went  to  La  Grange.  On  the  Monday 
before  this  last  I  came  down  and  got  my  family  and  moved  them  away. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  go  back  and  live  at  your  home  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Since  I  nave  come  back  my  employer  told  me  there  was  no  danger. 
Some  have  told  me  there  was  danger.  Mrs.  Blackmar  told  me  not  to  stay  here, 
however, 

Q.  What  happened  the  week  before  you  left — what  occurred  that  made  you  go 
away  ? 

A.  The  week  before  I  left  we  had  political  meetings.  There  was  a  convention  at 
Opelika.  I  think  the  democrats  had  a  convention.  They  said  we  had  a  right  to 
have  our  political  meetings  and  send  delegates  up  here  to  this  convention.  We  did 
so.  We  had  our  meetings  in  the  night,  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  we  meant 
by  having  them  at  night.  We  stated  that  we  did  not  mean  any  harm  at  all,  but  we 
hated  to  meet  and  lose  a  day.  They  told  us  to  have  our  meetings  in  the  day,  and 
we  would  have  the  privilege,  of  running  for  any  office  we  wanted.  We  had  our 
meetings  then  in  the  day.  One  Thursday  we’  had  a  meeting  at  three  o’clock,  at 
Pleasant  Hill  church.  Several  white  follcs  were  there.  Pope  Maugum  and  Mr 
Piper  were  there  at  the  time  I  was  speaking. 

Q.  Were  those  democrats  or  republicans  ? 

A.  They  were  democrats.  After  I  got  done  speaking  the  chairman  of  our  meet¬ 
ing  asked  them  if  there  was  any  insult  spoken  on  either  side,  and  they  said  no,  that 
there  was  nothing  said  to  hurt  anybody,  and  they  said  that  was  a  very  nice  speech 
for  a  colored  man.  This  occurred  on  Thursday  evening.  Our  large  spiritual  meet¬ 
ing  was  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  my  wife’s  sister  got  ahead  of  me  to  carry 
her  children  down.  I  went,  although  I  did  not  want  to.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
white  folks  were  making  up  a  meeting  to  run  on  us  at  the  valley.  After  I  got  down 
there  I  found  them  approaching.  Bryant  and  McCullough  came  to  our  church  and 
called  me  out.  He  asked  me  what  we  were  up  to.  I  told  him  nothing.  I  asked 
him  why  he  asked  me  such  a  question  as  that.  He  said  he  heard  that  there  was 
goinv  to  be  a  riot  up  there  that  night,  and  that  we  were  going  to  kill  the  white  folks. 
I  tola  him  that  there  was  not  a  gun  or  pistol  on  the  land.  I  told  him  I  had  one  in 
my  pocket ;  that  my  life  had  been  threatened,  and  I  had  a  right  to  carry  it.  I  told 
him  that  there  were  not  thirty  men  there.  He  saw  that  there  was  not,  and  said  he 
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.  •would  go  back  and  tell  the  men  to  go  home.  He  told  us  to  have  our  meeting,  and 
break  up  in  peace  and  go  home.  We  did  so.  That  was  still  on  Thursday  night. 
When  we  broke  up  our  meeting,  some  of  the  boys  at  our  meeting  went  down  in  the 
valley,  and  they  said  there  were  about  five  hundred  men,  whose  guns  were  stacked 
up  in  the  street. 

4  Q.  How  far  is  the  valley  from  the  church  ? 

A.  About  three  hundred  yards,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it.  They  came  back,  as  I 
said,  and  told  us  that  there  was  a  club  of  white  men  going  to  do  some  harm  that 
night. 

Q.  Describe  the  white  men.  Were  they  armed  or  mounted? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  armed  ;  they  were  all  riding. 

••  Q.  Were  they  disguised,  or  were  they  just  with  their  common  clothing  on  ? 

A.  They  had  their  common  clothing  on.  They  were  drinking  whisky,  I  was 
told.  I  did  not  see  that.  Our  colored  people  all  said  they  were  going  home,  for 
the  reason  that  we  did  not  want  to  have  a  riot  with  the  white  folks.  I  staid  out 
in  the  old  field  with  Nathan  Griffin  and  another  to  see  what  devilment  they  were 
going  to  do.  They  ran  down  in  the  valley  and  began  shooting,  and  then  came 
back  and  set  the  church  on  fire.  After  it  got  burning  well  they  came  back  and 
ran  up  the  road  crying  fire.  The  church  blazed  up  so  that  we  got  out  of  the  field. 
They  were  riding  in  the  field  to  see  who  of  us  they  could  see ;  that  was  the  reason 
we  left  it,  the  light  was  so  bright.  They  said  if  they  could  run  all  the  radicals  out 
of  that  country  they  could  live. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  else  about  the  radicals  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  make  any  threats  to  injure  them  or  kill  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  .  Wilbur  Croffordand  Pooch  Collins  came  down  to  Mr.  Terry  Collip’s 
grocery,  which  is  in  Alabama,  near  Chambers.  It  was  a  country  store.  I  was 
sitting  by  the  door.  He  came  on  and  kicked  me  on  the  right  thigh,  and  said, 
“  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  ”  I  said  I  came  to  get  Mr.  Collins  to  shoe  my  horse; 
and  he  said,  “Yes,  God  damn  you,  lam  going  to  kill  you  for  your  big  talking  and 
speaking.”  I  told  him  I  had  not  done  anything  wrong.  He  then  went  out  in  the 
grocery  room  to  get  his  whisky,  and  Charles  Ellis  came  out  and  told  me  to  get  away, 
that  the  white  men  were  going  to  kill  me.  Pooch  Collins  had  a  great  big  hickory 
club.  Charles  Ellis  was  a  black  man.  I  left  there,  asking  him  to  bring  my  horse 
back.  I  had  to  leave  my  horse  there  and  go  home.  They  were  going  to  kill  me 
because  Nathan  Griffin  and  myself  were  delegates  to  this  convention.  They  did  not 
like  that. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  convention  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  the  week  before  the  convention. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  convention  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  one  of  the  delegates ;  this  was  a  county  convention  ;  we  were 
to  nominate  delegates,  I  think,  to  go  to  Montgomery. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  particularly  what  these  men  said  there  the  day  they  run 
you  off  from  the  blacksmith’s  shop ;  was  there  anything  more  said  or  any  more 
threats  made  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  right  home,  leaving  my  horse ;  that  was  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  I  left  Alabama. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  church  being  burned  on  the  night  of  the  church 
burning  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  the  Ebenezer  Valley  church  set  on  fire. 

Q.  Who  set  that  on  fire  ? 

A.  Wilbur  Crawford  and  Bob  Tanksley. 

By  Mr.  Buckner  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  ? 

A.  There  was  nobody  else  that  I  saw. 

Q.  They  were  the  only  two  together  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  else  with  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  men  standing  down  the  road. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  men ;  was  there  a  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Albright  : 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  their  guns.  They  were  on  horseback. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  churches  burned  that  dav  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  off  were  they  ? 
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A.  There  was  another  church  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  W acoochee  Talley, 
beyond  the  W acoochee  Talley  Creek.  I  saw  the  light  of  it,  hut  I  did  not  see  it  set 
on  fire. 

Q.  Was  there  another  one  burned  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  these  two  that  were  burned  were  colored  Methodist  churches.  The 
third  one  was  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  valley. 

By  Mr.  Albright  : 

Q.  Were  those  churches  used  for  school-houses  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  this  that  was  burned  at  Mechanicsville  was  a  school-house. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  these  churches  for  any  other  meetings  besides  religious 
meetings  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  used  them  for  political  meetings.  They  burned  them  because 
they  wanted  to  break  us  up  from  having  our  political  meetings.  They  tried  to  run 
us  off  before  the  election  came  off ;  we  had  no  other  place  to  hold  our  political  meet¬ 
ings  and  we  held  them  in  the  churches.  They  were  our  own  churches  ;  the  white 
folks  said  it  was  our  privilege  to  have  our  meetings,  and  we  held  them  in  our  own 
churches. 

Q.  Were  those  frame  or  log  churches  1 

A.  Two  of  them  were  frame,  and  the  W acoochee  T alley  church  was  a  log  church . 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  State  whether  there  were  any  men  belonging  to  the  White  League  in  your 
country. 

A.  I  never  heard  any  talk  of  that. 

Q.  State  whether  the  democrats  had  any  meetings  down' there. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  one  of  their  meetings  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  invited  me,  but  I  would  not  go. 

Q.  State  whether  the  democrats  ever  invited  you  to  join  their  party,  and  offered 
you  protection. 

A.  Old  Terry  Collins  sent  for  me  to  see  me ;  I  asked  Mr.  Glass  about  it,  and  he 
told  me  I  had  better  go.  I  went  up  ;  when  I  arrived  at  Collins’s  grocery,  there  was 
a  large  crowd  of  men  there,  and  they  had  guns  setting  up  on  the  counter.  Terry 
said  to  me,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you :  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  last  night,  you  would 
have  been  dead  and  in  the  river.  ”  I  was  afraid  to  go  in  when  I  saw  the  guns  and  the 
men.  He  said  I  should  not  be  hurt;  I  walked  in.  Some  got  in  the  doorway,  and 
Terry  went  behind  his  counter  and  drew  his  pen  and  ink,  and  what  I  said  he  wrote 
down.  He  said,  “  There  were  fifteen  men  there  last  night ;  they  had  a  grass  rope 
as  big  as  my  arm,  and  guns,  and  were  going  to  kill  you,  and  I  stopped  them.”  He 
then  said,  ”  H  you  will  promise  me  that  you  will  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
these  political  meetings  and  join  the  democratic  club,  I  will  give  you  as  much 
whisky  as  you  can  drink,  and  come  with  me  and  go  to  Beulah  and  vote,” 
That  was  before  the  election.  He  said,  ‘‘Now  is  your  time ;  you  have  got  to  do  one 
or  the  other,  and  if  you  do  not  go  we  will  go  for  you ;  here  are  the  men  right  here.  ” 
I  told  them  that  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  either  party,  and  they  let 
me  off  with  that.  That  is  the  truth. 

By  Mr.  Buckner  : 

Q.  Who  was  there  that  heard  that  ? 

A.  J.  do  not  know ;  there  was  a  house  full  of  men.  I  did  not  notice  who  they 
were. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  they  republicans  or  democrats  ? 

A.  They  were  democrats ;  they  tried  to  get  me’to  join  them.  They  knew  I  could 
read  and  write,  and  they  cutoff  my  papers,  and  would  not  let  me  get  them  from  the 
post-office.  Pooch  Collins  and  Wilbur  Crawford  were  the  postmasters.  If  I  went 
up  to  get  papers,  they  would  get  me,  and  I  never  got  any  more  papers. 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  to  go  to  the  post-office. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  attempted  to  kill  me,  and  I  knew  they  would  do  it  if  I  had 
not  left. 

There  is  ranch  more  testimony  hearing  upon  the  same  matter,  but  I 
have  not  time  to  read  further. 

The  evidence  also  shows  that  pledge  meetings  were  held  by  the 
democracy,  in  which  they  hound  themselves  not  to  employ  negroes 
who  voted  the  republican  ticket.  This  is  a  fearful  means  of  intimi¬ 
dation  to  the  ignorant  negro  lately  freed,  without  property  and 
with  nothing  standing  between  him  and  starvation  but  the  proceeds 
of  his  daily  labor. 

I  also  read  the  evidence  of  E.  M.  Kiels  touching  the  destruction  of 
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the  ballot-box  at  Spring  Hill,  in  Barbour  County,  and  homicide  of  bis 
son  and  his  evidence  is  corroborated  by  an  Army  officer  and  others. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  testimony  tending  to  contradict  his  statement  of 
the  facts ;  nor  has  there  been  any  prosecution  of  the  persons  who 

*  committed  these  outrages  in  the  State  courts.  The  testimony  is  as 
follows : 

Elias  M.  Kiels  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  whether  there  were  any  deeds  of  violence  perpetrated  within 

•  your  sight  or  hearing  on  the  day  of  the  election.  If  so,  by  whom  and  by  what 
party?  State  in  what  the  deeds  consisted. 

Answer.  I  was  at  Spring  Hill,  as  United  States  supervisor,  on  the  day  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  the  3d  of  November.  That  is  eighteen  miles  from  Eufaula,  in  the  same 
county.  Everything  went  along  there  quietly  until  about  eleven  o’clock  that  day, 
when  a  disturbance  commenced  outside.  I  was  in  the  room ;  I  did  not  see  that, 
but  I  heard  the  reports  of  the  guns;  there  were  several  guns  fired;  when  these 
i  guns  were  fired  the  democrats  present — I  suppose  seventy-five  or  one  hundred — ran 

to  a  house  near  by,  Cody’s  store,  where  it  was  understood  before  that  there  were 
guns  stored.  They  got  those  guns  and  paraded  the  streets  there  from  that  time 
until  night.  Some  of  them  had  two  guns. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  arms  ? 

A.  They  threatened  to  shoot  anybody  that  did  not  do  exactly  to  suit  them.  That 
was  pretty  generally  the  talk. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  threats  ;  were  they  personal,  political,  or  how  ? 

A.  Political  threats ;  but  they  would  talk  in  this  way:  “  We  are  going  to  make 
these  damned  negroes  behave  themselves.  If  they  don’t,  we  will  kill  out  the  last 
one  of  them.”  That  was  about  the  amount  of  it. 

Q.  What  sort  of  arms  were  those  ? 

A.  Some  of  them  were  new  double-barreled  guns,  and  some  not  new.  Some  were 
rifles ;  but  they  were  mostly  shot-guns.  There  were  a  great  many  new  double- 
barreled  guns  among  them. 

Q.  Did  Cody  have  those  guns  there  for  sale  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  this  store  was  vacant. 

Q.  How  did  those  guns  get  there  ? 

A.  I  was  informed  that  they  were  deposited  there. 

Q.  When  and  by  “whom  ? 

A.  I  was  at  Spring  Hill  and  made  a  speech  on  Tuesday  before  the  election,  and 
I  was  notified  then  that  those  guns  were  in  that  house.  I  got  to  Spring  Hill  on  the 
morning  of  the  election,  and  the  republican  challenger,  a  colored  man,  told  me  that 
the  guns  were  still  in  that  house,  and  that  he  asked  Cody  the  day  before  why  they 
were  there,  and  Cody  told  him  they  were  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  day  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.  That  colored  man’s  name  is  Green  Burch.  He  lives  in  Spring  Hill  precinct. 
Perhaps  Cody’s  remark  was  to  make  the  negroes  behave  themselves.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  His  full  name  is  Michael  Cody.  He  resides  at  Spring  Hill. 

Q.  State  what  was  done  at  the  time  the  ballot-box  was  destroyed,  and  how  it  was 
destroyed. 

A.  The  polls  were  closed  at  fi  ve  o’clock,  as  the  law  requires.  One  of  the  clerks  got 
ready  to  go  to  counting  out  the  votes  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  other  clerk 
did  not  get  his  poll-sheets  ready  until  just  at  dark.  The  managers  were  hurrying, 
but  failed  to  get  them  ready.  The  clerk’s  name  was  Thomas  Swanson.  When  he 
got  them  ready  he  got  up  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody,  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  That  door  had  been  barred  several  times  to  keep  the  crowd  out,  and 
the  last  time,  when  the  crowd  was  very  boisterous,  I  went  and  barred  it  myself 
good  and  strong.  It  took  him  some  time  to  open  it.  As  soon  as  he  started  to  that 
door  the  crowd  of  democrats  moved  to  it,  as  though  they  understood  what  he  was 
going  there  for.  As  soon  as  he  got  the  bar  from  the  door  they  ran  against  it  and 
came  in,  and  then  they  commenced  a  promiscuous  firing.  A  portion  of  them  ran 
for  the  light  and  knocked  that  out.  The  instant  before  the  light  was  put  out  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  crowd  commenced  firing,  as  I  could  see,  at  me,  and  balls  did  go  in  the 
wall  just  above  my  head;  but  that  was  only  for  an  instant,  until  the  light  was  out, 
and  then  it  was  a  promiscuous  shooting  all  around  that  room.  The  managers  had 
ran  away,  as  I  found  afterward,  and  there  was  no  one  in  there  but  myself  and  my 
son.  They  did  not  touch  me,  but  murdered  my  son. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  old  was  your  son  ? 

A.  If  he  had  lived  he  would  have  been  seventeen  years  of  age  on  the  third  day 
of  this  month. 

Q.  How  was  he  murdered  ? 
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A.  He  was  shot ;  three  balls  entered  his  thigh  and  one  his  bowels ;  that  was  the 
shot  that  killed  him. 

Q.  Was  he  near  you  when  he  was  hit  ? 

A.  He  had  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  when  he  was  hit. 

Q.  How  soon  did  he  die  ? 

A.  That  occurred  on  Tuesday  night,  and  he  lived  until  Thursday  at  half  past 
three. 

Q.  Where  was  the  ballot-box  destroyed  ? 

A.  It  was  destroyed  at  that  time.  I  never  saw  any  more  after  the  light  wont  out. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  firing  did  you  remain  in  the  house  ? 

A.  I  can  hardly  tell ;  I  could  not  keep  much  time  just  then,  because  there  were 
twenty-five  guns  firing  every  second,  or  even  more ;  I  was  there  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes,  perhaps. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  said,  if  anything,  within  your  hearing  about  the  time  of  the  firing 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  ballot-box  ? 

A.  The  remark  I  heard,  maybe  a  hundred  times,  was,  “Kill  him;  damn  him, 
kill  him.”  That  was  me,  of  course ;  because  I  was  the  United  States  supervisor  in 
the  room.  I  supposed  that  was  the  reason  they  said  it. 

By  Mr.  Buckner  : 

Q.  You  were  appointed  by  the  district  court  as  supervisor  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  W as  there  a  democratic  supervisor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buckner: 

Q.  Where  was  he  ? 

A.  He  had  not  been  there  for  an  hour  before  that. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? 

A.  Dr.  J.  M.  Barr. 

Q.  Were  there  only  two  supervisors  for  that  precinct  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  ballots  were  put  into  the  box  that  day  ? 

A.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  go  in. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  tally  to  know  that  that  was  the  correct  number  ? 

A.  I  stood  by  that  table  all  day,  and  saw  one  of  the  inspectors  number  them  as 
they  came  in. 

Q.  You  saw  the  figures  on  the  papers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  saw  the  poll-lists  where  they  were  numbered. 

Q.  State  whether  more  black  than  white  men  voted  that  day  ? 

A.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  I  was  more  particular  about  noticing  the  pre¬ 
cise  number.  In  1872  we  had  a  supervisor  who  was  a  colored  man,  and  they  re¬ 
fused  to  let  him  into  the  room,  and  cheated  the  republicans  out  of  the  entire  vote 
at  Spring  Hill ;  in  other  words,  the  votes  went  in  republican  but  were  counted  out 
democratic.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  went  there  that  time  as  supervisor. 

By  Mr.  Albright  : 

Q.  What  was  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties  at  your  poll  on  this  day  ;  what 
proportion  of  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  was  republican  and  democratic  1 

A.  I  am  satisfied  that  at  least  five-sixths  were  republicans. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  vote  was  white  and  colored  ? 

A.  The  republicans  were  nearly  all  colored.  The  only  white  republicans  that  I 
know  that  voted  there  were  one  from  another  precinct  and  one  who  lives  there. 

Mr.  Kiels  further  testifies : 

Half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  this  disturbance  commenced  my  son  and 
I  heard  them  saying  out  in  the  crowd  that  the  Spring  Hill  ballot-box  would  control 
the  election  in  the  county.  He  said,  “Now  you  see  very  plainly  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  disturbance  here.  They  will  come  iii  here  and  destroy  this  ballot-box,  and 
of  course  they  will  kill  you,  because  you  are  a  United  States  supervisor  here.”  He 
said,  “  You  had  better  let  me  go  after  Lieutenant  Turner  and  his  men  to  come  up 
here.”  I  said,  “  You  can  go  after  him.”  I  let  him  out  of  the  door,  and  he  went  as 
far  as  he  could  walk,  and  came  back  and  said  that  Lieutenant  Turner  told  him  that 
he  was  ordered  by  Captain  Daggett,  at  Eufaula,  not  to  go  about  the  place  there  at 
all.  That  is  something  I  had  never  suspected  before.  When  he  came  back  and 
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told  me  that,  if  I  could  have  gotten  out  of  that  door  and  got  away  I  should  have 
gone;  but  it  would  have  been  certain  death  to  have  undertaken  to  have  gone.  I 
knew  that,  and  therefore  thought  the  safest  way  would  be  to  stay  in  there,  which  I 
did.  The  next  morning  I  asked  Turner  why  he  did  not  bring '  his  men  there.  I 
wanted  to  see  if  he  would  tell  me  what  he  told  my  son,  and  he  showed  me  a  dis- 
/  patch  that  he  had  from  Daggett  that  came  over  the  wires  that  morning,  forbidding 

him  to  go  about  the  polling-place  at  all.  or  allow  his  men  to  go  there  ror  any  pur¬ 
pose. 

Q.  What  were  Swanson’s  politics? 

A.  Democratic. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  the  other  clerks  ? 

•  A.  All  democrats.  Daniel  Persons  was  a  colored  inspector  there. 

Q.  Was  that  under  the  State  law  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  was  a  republican.  The  others  were  all  democrats — clerks  and  in¬ 
spectors. 

Q.  Before  this  door  was  unbarred  and  broken  in,  you  speak  of  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
turbance  outside.  Who  was  making  that  disturbance,  if  you  could  observe  ? 

A.  It  was  that  crowd  of  democrats. 

By  Mr.  CANNON : 

Q.  Were  those  citizens  of  the  country  that  were  engaged  in  these  disturbances  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  may  have  been  some  others  that  were  not  citizens,  but  they 
were  nearly  all  so. 

Q.  In  fact  the  vote  of  that  precinct  was  not  returned  at  all,  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  ballot-boxes? 

A.  There  vtas  no  return  made  of  it. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  on  elections  on  the 
border  of  Alabama  by  the  aid  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  and  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  too,  from  another  county  than  the  one  where  the  election 
was  being  held,  I  will  cite  the  testimony  of  Hon.  Charles  Pelham,  a 
native  of  the  South,  and  a  man  whose  testimony  is  above  suspicion, 
as  follows,  (page  1204  :) 

I  saw  boys  not  twelve  years  old  so  drunk  that  they  had  to  be  supported  to  the 
polls.  They  voted  the  democratic  ticket  every  time.  I  saw  boys  from  Auburn 
College,  a  military  college  established  in  Lee  County,  Alabama,  vote  with  their 
uniforms  on.  I  did  not  know  their  names  ;  I  could  not  find  them  out.  They  were 
very  tight.  It  is  a  military  school  founded  by  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  tickets  did  those  repeaters,  boys,  vote  ? 

A.  They  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  every  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  parties  coming  from  Columbus,  Georgia,  to  vote,  if  any¬ 
thing  ? 

A.  They  came  in  great  squads,  came  in  express- wagons  in  great  droves.  I  no¬ 
ticed  one  man  voting.  I  thought  I  had  seen  him  before.  I  looked  at  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  from  Clay  County.  He  told  me  yes.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
voting  here  in  Girard  for.  He  said  he  was  over  in  Columbus  with  a  drove  of  beeves ; 
they  were  all  voting,  “so  I  can  vote,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it.”  His  name  is  Scar¬ 
borough,-  a  Baptist  minister  in  good  standing  in  Clay  County,  Alabama,  and  in 
charge  of  two  churches  there.  He  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  the  men  with 
him  driving  beeves,  from  the  same  county,  did  so.  He  said  that  he  was  over  in 
Columbus  selling  the  beef.  I  saw  men  with  their  hands  full  of  new  half-dollars, 
fractional  currency,  offering  it  publicly,  in  violation  of  the  statutes,  to  negroes  to 
vote. 

Q.  Were  they  white  men  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  prominent  democratic  politicians.  I  saw  them  offering  that  to 
voters ;  saw  men  take  it,  and  saw  them  vote. 

By  Mr.  Buckner  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  prominent  man  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  Ho,  sir.  Republicans  would  not  do  it  who  ever  expected  to  go  back  down 
there.  I  would  not  have  asked  one  of  their  names  that  day. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  prominent  politicians  ? 

A.  They  were  taking  a  prominent  partin  the  election  that  day ;  well-dressed, 
intelligent  men,  and  men  of  fine  appearance.  I  saw  one  man  come  over  from 
Columbus  and  hand  over  a  pile  of  bills  to  a  man  who  had  been  doing  that  all  the 
evening,  and  saw  him  unroll  it  and  go  to  work  with  it  in  the  crowd,  with  drunken 
negroes  and  white  people.  I  called  the  attention  of  prominent  democrats  to  it 
time  and  again. 

Q.  What  was  the  complexion  of  this  election  board  as  to  politics  ? 

A.  There  was  one  republican  inside  the  box.  An  old  colored  man,  a  republican 
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named  Elilm  Moriner,  was  one  of  the  managers  outside ;  a  man  named  Collins  was 
a  manager  inside. 

Q.  Was  it  one  republican  and  two  democrats  ? 

A.  I  was  informed  so.  I  did  not  go  inside. 

By  Mr.  Cannon  : 

Q.  How  did  that  poll  count ;  how  was  it  announced  that  night  ? 

A.  That  night  it  was  announced  that  the  republicans  carried  the  election  by 
about  a  hundred  majority. 

Q.  Was  it  announced  by  the  election  officials  after  it  was  counted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  A  certificate  was  given  by  the  election  officials  that  we  carried  it 
by  about  one  hundred  majority, 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  tliat  ? 

A.  There  had  been  so  much  counting  out  of  votes  there  that  I  went  down,  when 
the  election  was  over,  to  Seals  Station,  the  county  seat  of  this  county,  to  see  the 
vote  concentrated.  That  box  was  not  sent  in  for  several  days  ;  but  then  it  was 
brought  in  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  to  the  court-house,  under  very  suspicious  cir 
cumstances,  by  those  same  men  who  performed  so  extensively  up  at  Girard  that 
day.  When  it  was  opened  I  do  not  think  it  had  fifty  republican  tickets  in  it.  The 
tickets  had  never  been  folded.  In  voting  a  ticket  or  folding  it  up  in  any  way,  and 
holding  it  in  hand  to  vote,  will  rumple  it  a  little,  or  show  some  little  mark,  and 
those  ballots  that  day  were  as  smooth  and  straight  as  that  envelope  is  now,  and 
there  was  not  a  particle  more  soil  on  it.  They  were  perfectly  clean,  smooth,  and 
straight,  and  not  a  crease  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  had  evidently  not  been 
put  in  as  votes  by  the  voters.  They  were  strung  on  a  string  together.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  votes  that  had  been  voted,  democratic  and  republican  votes,  which 
showed  handling,  and  the  others  never  had  been  handled.  That  was  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Judge  Patterson,  and  the  sheriff  and  judge  of  probate  and  the  clerk  of 
the  county,  who  were  all  democrats  except  Judge  Patterson  ;  and  I  reckon  that 
there  is  not  one  of  them  there  when  they  were  opened  who  would  not  admit  that 
none  of  them  that  had  not  been  folded  had  been  voted  by  a  voter. 

Q.  I  understand  that  they  showed  a  hundred  majority  ;  but  when  you  came  to- 
count  the  ballots  what  did  they  show  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  about  fifty  republican  votes. 

Q.  And  the  balance  democratic  ? 

A.  Yes ;  thirteen  hundred. 

Q.  Under  your  election  law,  is  it  made  the  duty  of  the  canvassing  board  to  com¬ 
pare  the  poll-list  with  the  ballot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  were  not  fifty  republican  votes  in  the  box. 

Q.  What  evidences  did  you  see  as  to  the  box  being  tampered  with  ? 

A.  The  box  was  split  open  and  had  been  glued  back,  and  nails  were  driven  in  it. 

Q.  Does  there  have  to  be  actual  violence  to  constitute  intimidation  ? 

A.  So  far  as  intimidation  was  concerned,  there  was  intimidation  at  every  place 
in  the  district  I  was  at,  and  I  was  in  every  place  in  the  county.  I  canvassed  that 
county  all  over. 

As  indicative  of  the  animus  of  tlie  democracy  in  that  State, 
I  read  from  a  single  article  from  the  Opelika  Times,  September  30, 
1874,  a  democratic  paper,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  tone  of  the 
democratic  press  in  that  State  as  shown  by  many  extracts  in  the 
testimony : 

This  campaign  has  in  it  the  single  issue  of  qualification  for  offices — the  best  men 
at  the  helm  in  this  political  storm  !  All  men  who  subscribe  to  this  principle  stand 
forth  as  enemies  to  radicalism,  and  are  morally  bound  to  hold  radicals  as  alien 
enemies  without  the  pale  of  recognition  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  particularly  in 
those  relations  that  affect  the  individual  success  of  men  in  their  financial  enter¬ 
prises.  The  most  potent  agency  that  is  within  the  compass  of  our  using  to  teach 
the  radical  the  iniquity  of  his  machinations,  and  to  compel  him  to  respect  the 
claims  of  civilization  and  the  imperious  wants  of  the  people,  is  the  withdrawal  of 
our  moneyed  support.  Let  his  ship  ply  without  a  cargo,  or  rot  unmanned  in  a 
breezeless  ocean.  Let  his  door  of  commerce  stand  open  and  neglected,  with  the 
blood  of  a  slaughtered  country  sprinkled  upon  its  lintel,  a  curse  upon  and  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  venality.  Touch  him  not,  nor  his  goods,  nor  his  cattle,  nor  anything  that  he 
has.  Let  him  dance  to  his  own  piping,  and  count  no  profits  from  the  hard  earnings 
of  a  people  he  has  sought  to  destroy,  and  a  race  that  he  has  abandoned,  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  that  he  has  scandalized  by  living  in  it.  The  adder  that  stings 
should  find  no  warmth  in  the  bosom  of  the  dying  victim.  The  man  who  curses 
woman,  children,  race,  country,  and  his  God  may  not  hope  for  Apollo’s  laurel  until 
he  first  finds  absolution  in  the  sackcloth  of  repentance.  Reparation  these  radical 
scalawags  can  never  make,  but  further  scourging  of  the  people  they  can  cease,  and 
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we  can  force  them  by  non-intercourse,  if  they  yield  not  to  entreaty.  Free  thought, 
free  speech,  and  free  action  are  only  constitutional  guarantees  so  long  as  their 
exercise  promotes  the  good  of  the  body-politic.  The  freedom  of  action  and  thought 
and  speech  of  Titus  Oates  and  Benedict  Arnold  were  outside  the  protection  of  the 
Magna  Charta.  The  Constitution  ostracises  freedom  when  it  beoomes  licentious, 
/  and  freemen  when  they  become  traitors  and  marplots.  Honesty  (if  it  be  possible 

for  a  scalawag)  is  no  protection,  nor  even  an  excuse  for  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
The  thing  done  is  measure  of  transgression  in  politics,  without  respect  to  the 
motive  of  doing  it.  Politically  considered,  an  honest  radical  is  just  as  culpable  as 
a  dishonest  one.  They  are  alike  enemies  to  civilization  and  the  South,  with  all  her 
interests,  and  our  last  and  only  means  to  be  used  for  their  overthrow  is  to  fall  back 
•  upon  the  old  Wesleyan  doctrine  to  “prefer  one  another  in  business.” 

If  there  be  a  colored  man  who  is  willing  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  putting 
Alabama  under  the  rule  of  intelligence,  he  becomes  our  friend,  and  he  should  be 
preferred  as  tenant  of  our  houses,  cabooses  on  the  farm,  drayman  upon  the  streets, 
sexton  of  the  church,  and  in  every  way  right  and  proper  sustained  and  built  up. 
Merchants,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen  of  every  character  have  a  right  to  expect  and 
demand  support  from  and  at  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  they  are  allied  in  this 
great  struggle  for  reform,  while  the  radical  cannot  have  the  effrontery  to  even  ask 
a  “  fish  ”  without  the  rational  expectation  of  receiving  a  “stone.”  Every  man  who 
sustains  a  scalawag  individually  contributes  to  building  up  radicalism.’  The  way 
to  kill  the  party  is  to  put  upon  “short  allowance”  its  individual  members.  The 
sea  is  open — the  sky  is  beautiful — victory  is  ours ! 

Tlie  testimony  further  shows  that  as  a  rule  white  republicans, 
whether  northern  or  southern  born,  Federal  or  confederate  soldiers, 
rich  or  poor,  educated  or  ignorant,  honest  or  dishonest,  with  their 
families,  are  ostracized  socially  at  the  fireside,  in  the  church,  in  the 
school,  and  proscribed  in  business,  and  in  many  portions  of  the  State 
that  their  lives  are  unsafe — to  make  a  long  story  short,  that  for  white 
republicans  who  dare  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  freeman  as  citizens  of 
the  North  exercise  those  rights,  Alabama  becomes  for  them  a  hell  on 
earth. 

W.  P.  Billings,  a  white  man  who  formerly  lived  in  Missouri,  saw 
proper  to  take  his  wife  and  children  and  find  a  home  in  Sumter 
County,  Alabama.  He  bought  a  plantation  and  sought  to  make  a 
living  by  labor ;  admitted  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  industrious  man. 
He  was  waylaid  as  he  was  returning  from  a  republican  meeting  by  a 
band  of  assassins  and  killed,  as  the  circumstances  show,  for  no  reason 
in  the  world  but  that  he  was  a  prominent  republican  leader.  In  a 
few  days  afterward  Thomas  L.  Ivey,  a  colored  mail  agent  and  a  re¬ 
publican,  while  in  performance  of  his  duties  on  the  train  was  killed. 
The  train  was  flagged  and  halted  and  he  was  riddled  with  bullets. 
His  death  by  assassination  was  chronicled  by  a  leading  democratic 
newspaper  published  at  Meridian,  Mississippi,  as  follows : 

ASSASSINATION  OF  A  COLORED  MAIL  AGENT. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  as  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  train  was  coming  this 
way,  about  three  miles  beyond  York,  and  six  this  way  from  Livingston,  a  man 
stood  upon  the  track  and  flagged  the  train  down  with  his  hat.  Charlie  Briggs 
was  the  engineer,  and  stopped  his  train.  Immediately  as  the  train  stopped,  some 
three  to  six  shots,  variously  stated  by  eye-witnesses,  were  fired  at  Thomas  L.  Ivey, 
the  colored  mail  agent.  He  is  said  to  have  uttered  a  single  exclamation  of  pain, 
and,  from  the  terrible  character  of  the  wounds,  was  doubtless  killed  instantly  after. 
The  train  brought  the  body  on  to  this  city.  It  is  supposed  that  Ivey  came  to  the 
door  of  the  car  to  observe  what  the  train  was  stopped  for,  and  so  gave  his  slayers 
the  fair  opportunity  they  wanted.  It  is  said  there  were  assailants  on  both  sides  of 
the  train.  Their  work  was  quick  and  decisive,  and  they  disappeared  in  the  brush, 
and  no  one  of  all  the  people  about  the  train  recognized  any  one. 

Our  good  friends  “  across  the  border  ”  will  allow  us  to  use  this  item,  which  came 
from  their  State,  and  take  notice  that  we  make  no  charge  against  the  Sumter 
County  democrats,  and  “insinuate”  nothing  except,  from  what  is  deemed  reliable 
information,  that  the  deceased  was  a  dangerous  man  to  the  peace  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

And  after  diligent  inquiry  tlie  only  crime  Mr.  Ivey  was  guilty  of 
was  that  of  being  a  prominent  man  with  his  race  and  saw  proper  to 
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exercise  tlie  rights  of  a  citizen  in  matters  of  ‘politics — the  fastidious 
way  of  putting  it,  in  the  language  just  quoted  from  the  Meridian 
paper,  “ A  dangerous  man  to  the  peace  of  the  community.” 

But  I  have  no  time  to  read  further  from  this  evidence.  I  will 
merely  refer  to  the  Eufaula  riot,  where  the  democratic  whites  were 
fully  armed  and  organized,  and  during  the  election,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  altercation  in  reference  to  the  legality  of  a  negro  vote,  fired 
upon  the  negroes,  killing  many  of  them  and  wounding  near  one 
hundred  more,  chasing  the  negroes  as  they  fled,  cheering  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  fallen,  and  wanting  the  Yankees  to  come  on  for 
their  share.  The  feeling  of  exultation  is  shown  from  the  following 
dispatch  to  the  Montgomery  Morning  News  the  morning  after  the 
riot: 

Big  riot  to-day.  Several  killed  and  many  others  hurt — some  badly — but  none  of 
our  friends  among  them.  The  white  man’s  goose  hangs  high.  Three  cheers  from 
Eufaula. — Morning  News ,  November  4, 1874. 

And  in  passing  allow  me  also  to  call  attention  to  the  Mobile  riots  on 
the  day  of  election,  where  many  negroes  (republicans)  were  wounded 
and  many  killed.  By  request  of  the  democratic  central  committee, 
which  request  was  equal  to  a  command,  all  places  of  business  were 
closed  in  the  city  and  the  whole  white  population,  many  of  them  armed, 
were  upon  the  streets  and  surrounding  the  polls  at  the  different  wards. 
With  couriers  mounted  to  carry  dispatches  and  commands  from  dem¬ 
ocratic  headquarters  from  place  to  place,  and  over  one  hundred  dem¬ 
ocratic  deputy  sheriffs,  generally  armed,  it  is  not  strange  that  riots 
were  constantly  takingplace ;  and,  as  General  Withers  in  his  evidence 
in  substance  aptly  expresses  it,  all  this  organization  and  acting  upon 
the  part  of  the  democracy,  even  if  they  had  not  fired  a  shot,  was  the 
most  effective  kind  of  intimidation  to  unarmed  and  timid  negroes. 
Nor  have  I  time  to  cite  the  evidence  showing  how  desperate  men 
from  Mississippi,  came  into  Alabama  at  various  points  to  assist  like 
desperate  men  in  chasing  and  hunting  negroes  (republicans)  who 
were  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  of  being  republicans  in  politics.  Nor 
have  I  time  more  than  to  refer  to  the  massacre  of  negroes  at  Vicks- 
burgh,  whose  humble  friends  were  prevented  from  giving  the  bodies 
burial  through  fear ;  so  the  bodies,  mutilated,  for  days  and  weeks  lay 
without  burial,  with  no  more  attention  than  would  be  given  to  the 
carcass  of  a  hog,  and  this,  too,  almost  within  sight  of  the  corporation. 

I  can  only  pause  long  enough  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  bad  men,  or¬ 
ganized  and  armed,  stand  ready,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  to  go  from  Texas 
to  Mississippi,  from  Mississippi  to  Alabama,  and  from  all  of  these 
States  to  Louisiana,  to  subvert  all  law,  both  State  and  Federal,  and 
with  a  strong  hand  hunt  down  republicans,  kill  negroes,  burn  churches 
and  school-houses,  depose  officers  of  a  State  or  county,  or  subvert  and 
revolutionize  a  State  government.  The  testimony  of  the  different  in¬ 
vestigating  committees  shows  all  this  and  much  more.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  democrats  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  South  commit 
these  outrages  or  approve  them .  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  good 
men  South,  democrats,  who  deplore  this  condition  of  society.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  these  bad  men  are  sufficient  in  numbers  to  boldly  and 
defiantly  commit  all  these  acts  and  so  control  public  opinion  that  no 
redress  whatever  for  outrages  of  this  kind  can  be  had  in  the  courts. 
And  while  I  have  no  doubt,  so  far  as  judges  of  courts  are  concerned, 
in  most  instances,  that  they  declare  the  law  correctly  when  called 
upon  to  make  rulings,  yet  cases  ordinarily  can  only  be  disposed  of 
with  the  aid  of  juries  and  healthy  public  opinion.  With  the  fore¬ 
going  state  of  society  as  a  rule,  the  juries  will  not  or  do  not  help  ad- 
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minister  the  law  so  as  to  protect  republican  citizens,  especially 
negroes,  in  their  rights,  so  far  as  personal  security  is  concerned,  and 
punish  men  who  commit  political  crimes  heretofore  spoken  of ;  and 
while  Justice  may  perhaps  be  still,  so  far  as  the  judges  are  concerned, 
represented  with  her  eyes  bandaged,  holding  the  balances,  yet  she 
should  also  be  represented  as  bound  both  hand  and  foot  by  public 
opinion,  and  powerless  to  make  and  enforce  her  decrees ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  testimony  shows  since  the  war  but  one  white 
man  has  been  convicted  for  homicide  of  a  negro  in  the  whole  State 
of  Alabama,  yet  when  our  democratic  friends  are  called  upon  to 
explain,  justify,  or  condemn  this  state  of  affairs,  they  generally  deny, 
or  if  they  admit  in  part  seek  to  palliate  or  justify,  by  saying  that  the 
people  of  Alabama  have  been  under  the  rule  of  the  republican  car¬ 
pet-baggers,  who  are  fattening  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the  people, 
and  that  those  manifestations  are  only  the  violent  protests  of  a  gener¬ 
ous  people  against  such  a  state  of  things. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  to  carpet-baggers  in  Alabama  ?  The  tes¬ 
timony  of  George  H.  Patrick  (see  page  484)  is  as  follows  : 

Question.  Have  you  ever  had  your  attention  directed  to  the  number  of  carpet¬ 
baggers  in  this  State  in  any  way  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  committee  how  carefully  you  have  directed  your  attention 
in  that  direction  and  what  facts  you  have  ascertained. 

A.  I  shall  have  to  state  now  entirely  from  memory  the  number  of  carpet-baggers, 
or  northern  men,  who  are  residents  in  the  State,  and  that,  I  think,  is  not  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  Have  you  had  means  of  ascertaining  that  fact  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  recently  did  you  make  a  calculation  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  had  constantly  in  my  office  the  list 
of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  northern  man  in  the  State  who'  has  been  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Army. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  how  many  of  those  men  have  occupied  official  positions  as 
State  officers  since  reconstruction. 

A.  There  have  been  three  northern  men  who  have  held  State  offices  since  re¬ 
construction. 

Q.  How  many  northern  men  have  held  county  offices,  so  far  as  you  know,  since 
reconstruction  ? 

A.  Some  twenty -five,  and  perhaps  thirty. 

Q.  State  how  many  of  those  have  been  official  defaulters. 

A.  To  my  knowledge,  not  one.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  heard  of  no  such  de¬ 
fault. 

Q.  Have  you  had  means  of  knowing  the  facts  in  relation  to  that  matter,  and  have 
you  directed  your  attention  to  that  matter  ? 

A .  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  business  ? 

A.  I  am  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  reside  in  Montgomery. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  charges  made  against  carpet-baggers,  that  they  were  a  set 
of  robbers  and  thieves  and  plunderers,  and  men  imposing  on  the  people  of  the 
South  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  such  general  charges. 

By  Mr.  CAXXON: 

Q.  How  many  other  than  carpet-baggers  have  held  office  in  this  same  length  of 
time  in  your  State  ? 

A.  There  are  some  fifteen  hundred  or  more  county  officers  in  the  State,  elected 
by  the  people  every  two  years. 

Q.  That  would  make,  since  reconstruction,  eight  years  ago,  between  five  thou¬ 
sand  and  six  thousand  other  than  carpet-baggers  who  have  held  office? 

A.  At  least  that.  I  am  the  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
know  who  the  republicans  are  here. 

So  you  see  there  is  nothing  in  the  cry  of  carpet-baggers,  so  far  as 
Alabama  is  concerned,  except  in  the  imagination  of  zealous  demo¬ 
crats,  virtuous  correspondents,  and  the  democratic  press,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  independent  press — called  independent  I  sup 


pose  because  it  is  generally  independent  in  misrepresentation  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  facts.  My  State  of  Illinois  no  doubt  can  show 
many  times  this  number  of  men  elected  to  office  who  come  from  the 
Southern  States  since  1867,  yet  there  is  no  cry  about  carpet-baggers. 
While  speaking  of  Illinois  State  or  county  officers,  and  that  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  state  that  I  am  not  the  apologist  of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  office  of  anybody  or  of  any  party,  nor  do  I  claim  that  all 
republicans  or  republican  officials  in  Alabama  are  or  have  been  honest. 

Grave  responsibilities  are  resting  upon  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
other  Southern  States.  Many  of  the  whites  are  ignorant  and  lawless, 
and  most  of  the  negroes  are  ignorant,  ordinarily  well  disposed,  but 
owing  to  their  poverty  and  former  condition  many  of  them  incline 
to  commit  petit  larcenies  and  smaller  grades  of  offenses.  What  is 
needed  is  a  thorough  enforcement  of  the  law,  protection  to  all  citi¬ 
zens  ;  especially  in  their  rights  of  personal  security,  and  general  edu¬ 
cation,  and  until  all  these  are  given  I  do  not  see  much  chance  for 
prosperity  in  the  South.  But  our  democratic  friends  tell  us  that  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  negroes  are  ignorant  and  will  not  divide  their 
votes  between  the  parties,  but  insist  on  voting  the  republican  ticket. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  better  if  all  parties  would  acknowledge 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  in  practice  as  well  as  theory ; 
and  until  this  is  done  by  democrats  South,  instead  of  resorting  to 
force  and  intimidation,  how  can  they  expect  the  negroes  will  vote 
with  them,  and  how  can  they  criticise  with  justice  the  negroes  for  not 
dividing  their  votes  between  the  two  parties  when  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  whites  are  seeking  to  divide  on  the  color  line,  and  resort  to 
ostracism,  proscription,  and  some  of  them  to  murder  and  assassina¬ 
tion  to  accomplish  their  purpose  ? 

But  it  is  useless  to  speak  further  of  these  matters  All  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  necessity  for  action.  The  gentleman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  for  whom  I  entertain  great  respect,  acknowledges  the  wrongs  to 
be  remedied ;  also  that  the  States  have  not  and  jirobably  will  not 
remedy  them,  and  that  they  will  have  to  go  without  a  remedy,  for 
the  reason  the  United  States  has  no  power  in  the  premises.  I  agree 
with  him  that  Congress  can  only  give  relief  by  legislation  where 
authority  is  given  under  the  Constitution,  but  I  also  claim  that  the 
Constitution  covers  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  have  no  patience  with  some  gentlemen,  who  admit  the  necessity 
for  action  but  quietly  fold  their  arms,  while  the  blood  of  the  slain 
cries  from  the  ground  and  the  moan  of  the  widow  and  orphan  are 
heard  as  protests  against  the  most  foul  taking-off  of  the  husband  and 
father,  and  search  with  a  microscope  for  a  fancied  want  of  power  to 
legislate,  or  cry  conciliation  and  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace 
for  these  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  they  persist  in  exercising 
their  rights  in  voting  as  they  see  proper,  but  the  peace  of  the  grave. 

Article  1,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows : 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  shall  he  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof  ;  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  Senators. 

I  believe  this  power  was  not  exercised  until  since  the  war.  I  sup¬ 
pose  some  gentlemen  are  inclined  to  deny  the  power  because  it  was 
not  exercised  by  Congress  earlier.  Under  this  power  to  regulate  the 
time,  place,  and  manner,  we  can  provide  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
the  machinery  by  which  such  elections  are  held,  and  this  includes 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  any  offense,  even  murder, 
provided  it  was  committed  in  the  attempt  to  constrain  suffrage 
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touching  a  congressional  election.  As  to  the  expediency  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  member  of  Congress  from  Maine  or 
Alabama  has  just  as  much  power  by  his  vote  to  affect  the  whole 
^  country  as  has  one  from  any  other  State.  So  the  people  of  Illinois 

are  just  as  much  interested  practically  in  the  fair  election  of  the 
member  from  Maine  or  Alabama  as  they  are  in  the  fair  election  of 
the  member  from  Illinois ;  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  no 
doubt  placed  this  provision  in  it  for  the  reason  that  as  th«  whole 
A  country  is  to  be  affected  by  these  elections,  so  the  United  States 

should  have  the  power  to  make  such  provisions  by  law  to  secure 
fairness  in  the  same  as  to  the  law-making  power  should  seem  proper. 

Article  4,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution  the  United  States  is  as 
follows : 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  .State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and  on  application 
of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  executive,  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,) 
against  domestic  violence. 

Under  this  section  the  duty  of  the  United  States  is  imperative  to 
guarantee  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government — and  form  in 
this  connection  means  in  substance  as  well  as  form — and  protect  each 
State  against  invasion.  In  my  opinion,  the  power  of  Congress  in 
enforcing  this  section  extends  to  affirmative  legislation,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  since  1860  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  such 
legislation  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution.  No  one  denies  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  a  State  the  right  to  change  their  funda¬ 
mental  law,  but  suppose  by  assent  or  aid  of  the  governor  or  governor 
and  Legislature  of  a  State,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  lawless  men 
from  other  States,  a  State  government  is  overthrown  against  the  will 
of  the  majority  and  a  new  government  founded,  it  being  the  only 
government  in  fact  and  republican  in  form  after  the  revolution  is 
accomplished.  I  submit  that  the  probabilities  are  the  United  States 
could  not  interfere,  although  the  majority  of  the  people  maybe  over¬ 
ridden  and  have  a  government  fastened  upon  them  without  their  assent. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was  done  substantially  about  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  late  war  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  and  perhaps  other- 
Southern  States.  The  efforts  of  Governor  Jackson,  of  Missouri,  in  this: 
direction  especially  will  be  recollected. 

Does  any  one  doubt,  if  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  Con¬ 
gress  had  prior  to  1860  enacted  a  law  to  punish  invasion  of  a  State 
for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  overthrowing  an  existing  State  govern¬ 
ment  and  conspiracies  or  the  attempt  by  force  or  violence  to  subvert 
or  usurp  a  State  government,  and  that  there  had  been  an  early  at¬ 
tempt  in  good  faith  by  the  United  States  to  enforce  such  law — I  say 
does  any  one  doubt  but  the  late  civil  war  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  ?  Legislation  should,  if  possible,  be  preventive  in  its  nature  ;• 
or,  to  use  a  phrase  that  every  one  understands,  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

It  does  appear  to  me  that  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  premises  to, 
affirmatively  legislate  cannot  be  successfully  denied.  But  gentle¬ 
men  may  say  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  legislation,  for  in  the 
event  of  invasion  of  the  State  or  the  usurpation  of  a  State  govern¬ 
ment  by  domestic  violence  the  United  States  shall  afford  protection 
on  demand  of  the  governor,  &c.  I  am  now  putting  a  case  where  the, 
governor  is  in  the  conspiracy  and  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session 
or  where  the  governor,  by  assassination,  imprisonment,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  does  not  make  application.  Gentlemen  may  say  that 
will  not  happen.  In  reply  I  call  attention  to  facts.  It  did  happen 
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ill  many  States  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Or,  take  the  case  of 
the  attempted  revolution  in  Louisiana  a  few  months  ago.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  was  not  in  session.  If  Governor  Kellogg  had  failed  to  call  on 
the  President  or  had  been  imprisoned  so  he  could  not,  or  assassi¬ 
nated,  had  the  United  States  no  power  to  give  relief  in  such  cases  ? 
Is  it  pretended  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  provide  by  general  law 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article,  even  if  the  governor  or 
Legislature  are  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution? 

If  gentlemen  are  serious  in  this  view,  then  this  section  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  means,  according  to  their  position,  that  the  United  States 
shall  protect  each  of  the  States  against  invasion  and  domestic  vio¬ 
lence  except  where  the  governor  is  assassinated  or  imprisoned  so  he 
cannot  call  upon  the  President,  or  where  he  is  unlawfully  and  forcibly 
using  his  position  to  revolutionize  and  subvert  the  State  government, 
as  in  the  case  of  Missouri  and  others  of  the  States  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war;  and  in  those  cases  and  many  others  that  may  happen 
anarchy,  revolution,  and  invasion,  conducted  by  a  few  or  many  well- 
organized  desperate  men  may  run  riot  in  a  State,  overawing  the 
weak  and  timid  and  subverting  the  State  government,  and  still  the 
United  States  must  sit  idly  by  without  power  to  afford  relief.  Such  a 
construction  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  would  defeatthe  very 
object  for  which  it  was  made.  It  is  said  by  gentlemen,  however,  that 
the  invasion  spoken  of  is  foreign  invasion,  and  that  the  United  States 
has  no  power  to  protect  one  State  against  invasion  from  another.  I 
have  no  time  to  combat  this  position,  nor  is  it  necessary.  I  will 
merely  tefer  to  the  opinion  of  Justice  Story  in  his  work  on  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  where  it  is  laid  down,  among  other  matters,  (section  1818,)  in 
speaking  of  the  meaning  of  this  provision  that — 

The  latitude  of  the  expression  here  used  seems  to  secure  each  State  not  only  against 
foreign  hostility,  but  against  ambitious  and  vindictive  enterprises  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbors. 

The  principal  object  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  however,  is  to 
protect  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  different  States 
in  the  right  to  vote,  especially  at  congressional  elections,  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  These  amendments  are  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  intheUnited  States,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 


The  history  of  the  adoption  of  these  amendments  I  have  before 
referred  to  and  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all ;  and  while  to  my  mind 
the  grant  of  power  by  the  constitution  implies  necessarily  the  duty  to 
do  all  things  by  legislation  or  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the  same, 
but  let  that  be  as  it  may  here  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  for  each 
one  of  the  amendments  gives  expressly  to  Congress  the  power  to  en¬ 
force  the  same  by  appropriate  legislation.  I  have  before  shown  the 
necessity  of  protection  to  both  white  and  black  citizensin  the  State 
of  Alabama  as  well  as  other  Southern  States,  provided  a  free  ballot 
is  maintained,  and  also  the  means  that  are  being  used  to  constrain 
or  “  abridge  suffrage.”  Yet  gentlemen  talk  about  the  want  of  power 
to  give  the  protection,  and  the  democratic  press,  and  the  so-called  in¬ 
dependent  press  talk  about  the  attempted  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  passing  this  bill.  I  suppose  the  independent  democratic 
press  gets  information  as  to  want  of  power  from  conservative  gentle¬ 
men  here,  and  the  conservative  gentlemen  in  turn  get  their  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  independent  democratic  press.  I  commend  the  gentle¬ 
men  and  the  press  to  the  Constitution  ;  by  its  provisions  I  am  willing 
that  this  bill  should  stand  or  fall. 

By  the  blood  of  three  hundred  thousand  brave  men,  by  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  untold  treasure,  by  a  new  charter  of  freedom  as  embodied 
in  the  constitutional  amendments,  the  United  States  has  decreed  that 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bloodshed  that  grew  out  of  slavery 
should  be  no  more.  A  new  name  has  been  given  to  the  recent  slave. 
He  is  now  called  citizen,  freeman,  exerciisng  in  his  own  right,  in 
common  with  all  other  citizens,  sovereignty.  The  whole  people  are 
pledged  to  guarantee  to  him  the  free  exercise  of  these  rights  upon  the 
same  terms  as  all  other  citizens  enjoy  them ;  and  let  me  say  to  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  lukewarm  that  the  people  have  decreed  that  these  pledges 
and  guarantees  shall  be  kept. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Willard]  said  ten  years  have 
now  passed  since  the  war  closed  and  still  there  is  anarchy,  bloodshed, 
and  confusion,  and  sometimes  revolution  too,  down  South,  and  as  a 
cure-all  cries  stop  these  extreme  measures  and  hold  out  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  to  these  people  and  let  us  have  an  era  of  quiet, 
peace,  and  good-will  over  all  this  country. 

I  always  listen  to  my  friend  with  pleasure ;  he  talks  well ;  he  is  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  I  honor  him.  He  is  in  favor  of  the 
millennium  ;  so  am  I ;  but  let  me  say  to  him  that  if  as  legislators  we 
stand  by  and  cry  peace  and  good-will  to  all  men,  when  red-handed 
murder  stalks  at  noonday  in  Louisiana,  portions  of  Alabama,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  South,  finding  victims  both  white  and  black  by  the 
hundred  who  are  guilty  of  no  crime  except  exercising  their  political 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  when  we  by  prompt  and  proper  legis¬ 
lation  can  stay  this  tide  of  evil,  when  the  millennium  arrives,  these 
citizens  may,  in  common  with  he  and  I,  enjoy  peace ;  but  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  the  peace  of  the  grave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  call  the  gentleman’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  founder  of  our  religion  was  crucified  over  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  His  teachings  are  the  best  the  world  ever  saw,  yet  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  do  not  believe  or  practice  them.  What  would  the 
gentleman  think  if  I  were  to  say,  “  Sir,  the  Christian  religion  cannot 
prevail ;  it  has  been  tried  for  eighteen  hundred  years  and  lias  failed 
to  have  a  third  part  of  the  people  of  the  world  for  its  followers ; 
compromise  with  infidelity ;  meet  error  half  way.  ”  The  gentleman 
would  not  advocate  such  a  measure,  for  the  moment  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  are  compromised  in  the  least,  Christianity 
ceases  to  exist  with  the  parties  that  make  the  compromise. 
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By  the  plain  provisions  of  tlie  Constitution  the  rights  of  all  citizens, 
black  and  white,  are  clearly  defined.  Let  all  the  people  north  and  south 
respect  the  rights  of  all  men,  and  then  you  do  not  need  an  olive-branch. 
Any  permanent  compromise  with  lawlessness  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  a  portion  of  the  people  not  only  would  but  ought  to  destroy 
the  government  that  makes  such  compromise.  And  while  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  talking  about  the  extreme  measures  that  had  been  resorted 
to  against  the  South  my  eye  by  chance  fell  upon  members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  by  the  score  who  were  in  the  civil  and  military 
service  of  the  ex-confederacy,  and  I  recollected  that  over  seventy-six 
ex-confederate  officers  were  to  be  in  the  next  Congress  so  nearly  upon 
us.  I  suppose  this  is  a  part  of  the  harsh  treatment  the  gentleman 
speaks  of. 

I  now  desire  to  speak  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  bill,  or  what 
is  known  as  the  habeas  corpus  section.  There  is  no  section  of  the  bill 
that  has  been  so  persistently  misrepresented  on  this  floor  and  by  a 
part  of  the  press  as  this ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  intelligent 
gentlemen  on  this  floor  have  discussed  this  question,  I  am  reluctantly 
compelled  to  believe  that  with  many  there  is  no  desire  to  have  it 
fairly  discussed,  but  on  the  contrary  to  misrepresent  its  provisions, 
making  a  man  of  straw  to  suit  themselves  and  then  knock  him  over, 
however  as  a  matter  of  policy  I  prefer  the  section  should  be  modified 
for  reasons  which  will  appear  as  I  progress. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  before,  by  this  section,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  can  be  suspended  the  resistance  to  the  Government  must  be 
organized  and  armed  and  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  by  violence  to 
overthrow  and  set  at  defiance  the  constituted  authorities  of  both  the 
State  and  United  States  in  the  State,  or  when  the  constituted  author¬ 
ities  are  in  complicity  with  or  shall  connive  at  the  unlawful  purposes 
of  such  powerful  and  armed  combinations,  and  by  reason  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  the  conviction  of  offenders  in  the  courts  and  the  preservation  of 
the  public  safety  shall  become  impracticable.  And  more  than  this, 
the  district  in  which  such  state  of  affairs  may  exist  shall  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  proclamation  by  the  President;  and  still  more,  before 
the  writ  can  be  suspended  proclamation  shall  be  issued  command¬ 
ing  such  insurgents  to  disperse.  Gentlemen  say  that  under  this 
power  the  President  may  suspend  the  writ  whenever  he  chooses. 
This  is  not  so,  for  by  the  very  terms  of  the  act  the  civil  arm  of  the 
Government  must  be  powerless  before  he  can  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  writ ;  and  if  the  President  should  see  proper  to  arbitrarily  sus¬ 
pend  the  writ  when  the  act  does  not  authorize  it,  he  would  be  liable 
to  impeachment  and  removal  from  office.  As  well  say,  because  the 
President  is  the  highest  executive  officer  in  the  Government  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
that  he  will  use  these  powers  to  subvert  the  Government.  In  either 
case  he  might  make  the  effort,  but  the  power  to  impeach  and  remove 
from  office  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  and  Senate  exists  under 
the  same  Constitution  and  laws  that  creates  the  Executive,  and  he 
is  not  more  liable  to  attempt  to  disregard  the  law  and  Constitution 
in  the  one  instance  than  in  the  other. 

A  lawyer  by  profession,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  presume  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  sufficiently 
conservative  view  of  this  and  perhaps  other  questions  ;  but  I  will  re¬ 
mind  gentlemen  the  very  object  of  the  writ  is  to  secure  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  when  the  state  of  society  is  such  as  con¬ 
templated  by  the  bill  under  discussion,  then  the  use  of  the  writ,  instead 
of  being  the  ally  of  personal  liberty,  becomes  the  ally  of  force,  vio- 
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lence,  and  rebellion  in  their  efforts  to  override  and  destroy  the  rights 
of  the  citizen.  But  gentlemen  say,  Why  give  the  President  this  power 
to  suspend  the  writ  when  in  all  the  Northern  States,  and  a  portion 
probably  of  the  Southern  States,  there  is  not  now  nor  is  there  likely 
to  be  a  state  of  society  calling  for  its  use  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  there 
should  not  be  legislation  of  this  kind  unless  there  is  some  present  or 
threatened  danger  near  at  hand  calling  for  its  use.  So  far  as  the  North¬ 
ern  States  are  concerned  such  present  or  threatened  danger  does  not 
exist,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing,  in  fact,  would  prefer,  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  should  be  modified  so  as  to  apply  to  a  part  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  for  a  limited  time  only,  and  that,  too,  where  such  danger  is  shown 
by  actual  investigation  of  this  House. 

As  there  are  many  valuable  provisions  in  this  bill  other  than  the 
thirteenth  section  and  some  gentlemen  have  indicated  to  me  a  de¬ 
sire  to  vote  upon  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  thirteenth  section, 
I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  but  will  vote  for  the  sub¬ 
stitution  for  my  amendment  of  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  [Mr.  Butler,]  as  he  tells  me  he  will  modify  it  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Hoar,]  which 
is  to  make  the  section  apply  only  to  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  and  to  be  in  force  only  until  the  close 
of  the  next  Congress;  and  I  believe  the  section  so  modified  ought  to 
pass  and  I  shall  vote  for  it.  And  there  is  great  propriety  in  making  it 
apply  to  those  four  States ;  for  while  as  bad  a  state  of  affairs  may 
exist  in  other  Southern  States  as  in  these,  yet  this  House  has  by  the 
testimony  taken  by  four  special  committees  and  their  reports  become 
informed  that  the  state  of  facts  does  exist  in  those  States  calling  for 
this  legislation. 

Before  I  pass  from  this  subject  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  section  is  more  restricted  in  its 
provisions  than  a  similar  section  of  law  that  was  approved  April  20, 
1871,  (section  4,)  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Ku-Klux  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  under  which  I  believe  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  only  suspended  in  two  counties,  and  which 
for  the  time  being  give  peace  to  almost  the  whole  South.  I  also  call 
attention  that  the  section  adopts  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1863,  requiring  prisoners  to  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  courts  and  if  not  indicted  at  the  first  term  after  their  arrest 
then  to  be  discharged. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say,  however,  why  not  leave  this  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  next  Congress  ?  I  will  tell  them,  among  others,  for  the 
reason  that  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  next  Congress  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many  men,  enough  to  make  a  majority,  who  the  history  of 
the  last  fourteen  years  shows  will  not  favor  legislation  to  secure  the 
equality  of  all  before  the  law,  many  of  whom  from  the  North  the 
records  of  this  House  show  to  have  done  all  they  dared  do  to  embarrass 
the  United  States  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  many  of  whom 
from  the  South  sought  the  life  of  the  nation  by  war  and  nearly  all 
of  whom  both  from  the  North  and  South,  have  made  war  on  recon¬ 
struction,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendments,  and 
from  time  to  time  have  opposed  all  legislation  to  insure  a  free  ballot ; 
whom  1871  first  denied  the  existence  of  the  Ku-Klux  and  their  outrages, 
and  if  possible  more  bitterly  denounced  the  Ku-Klux  act  than  they 
do  this  proposed  legislation  ;  who  have  for  ten  years  from  time  to  time 
ignored,  apologized  for,  or  defended  ostracism,  proscription,  riot,  mur¬ 
der,  and  assassination ;  and  who  can  only  hope  to  get  into  power  and 
control  the  United  States  by  a  united'  South,  which  is  only  possible 
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by  a  reign  of  terror  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  under  which  a  free 
ballot  cannot  he  had. 

Who  believes  for  an  instant  that  under  these  circumstances  any 
legislation  would  be  had  by  the  next  Congress  ?  But  we  are  told  that 
it  is  useless  to  pass  this  bill  in  the  House,  as  it  is  so  near  the  end  of  £, 

the  session  that  it  cannot  be  passed  in  the  Senate  on  account  of  dila¬ 
tory  motions  in  that  body  that  would  be  made  to  postpone  it.  I  do  * 

not  know  how  this  may  be.  If  the  bill  should  fail  in  that  way  the 
fault  will  not  be  ours,  the  responsibility  will  not  be  on  us.  I  believe 
the  proposed  law  will  give  peace  and  protection  to  citizens  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  without  it  I  believe  violence  and  bloodshed 
will  run  riot  in  many  portions  of  the  South. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  in  all  kindness  to  gentlemen  North  and 
South  that  in  my  opinion  there  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  peace  and 
prosperity  until  all  citizens,  as  a  rule,  wherever  they  may  be  through¬ 
out  the  Union,  are  equal  before  the  law  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

And  let  it  be  recollected  that  he  who  constrains  suffrage  by  intimida¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  (the  people  being  sovereign,)  commits  a  crime  in  its 
consequences  akin  to  treason,  sapping  the  very  foundation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  injuring  not  only  the  elector  intimidated  but  all  the  people 
of  the  Republic. 
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